


FEBRUARY, 1872. 


The Trees of the Rocky Mountains. 


BY DR. JNO. A. WARDER. 


DITOR of Tue Horricutturist: You were the means of giving great pleas- 


ure to a party of agricultural and horticultural editors and writers last summer, 
by organizing an excursion over the plains and into the recesses of the Rocky moun- 
tains, for all which the participants feel duly grateful; but some of us are anxious 
that the results of their observations should be put upon record for the benefit of the 
readers of THe HorticuLturist. I propose here to notice the trees that are char- 
acteristic of this region. They constitute but a short list, not to be compared to 
the sylva of the smallest township in the Ohio valley. 

The deciduous trees embrace Poplars, Willows, and Maple, one Alder, one Birch 
and a dwarf oak; the first alone deserve the name of trees. In this elevated and 
arid tract, broad-leaved plants appear to be out of place, and those trees with a less 
extent of evaporating surface are better adapted to the climatic conditions by which 
they are surrounded. And yet the list of evergreens is not large, embracing as it 
does but five pines, two spruces, two firs, and three junipers, barely a dozen in all, 
and one of the last is only a shrub. 

Prominent among the leaf-bearing and deciduous trees are the Cottonwoods, which 
are found along the streams, particularly on the islands of the rivers that traverse 
the vast plains, but they are also seen near the base of the mountains, and in the 
deep canons. Of these there are three forms or species. The common Populus 
canadensis, with its broad cordate leaves, makes a fine tree along all the rivers flowing 
into the Missouri, and it is applied to some extent to economic uses, though vastly 
inferior to the hard woods for almost any purpose in the arts. 

This soon gives place to forms with narrower and smaller foliage. One of these 
has lance-ovate leaves, the other has them narrow and linear, resembling a willow 
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(Populus angustifolia), which is the only form found on the higher streams among 
the mountains. The foliage makes this tree resemble a willow. 

Near akin to these is the Aspen, P. tremuloides, which is found very abundantly 
‘along the mountain sides, and in the parks, at an elevation of from eight to ten 
thousand feet. Here it forms beautiful coppices and groves. Wide tracts of timber 
land are swept by the terrible fires that devastate the scanty forest-growths of this 
region ; in these burnt districts the young poplars spring up in great numbers among 
the fallen logs of the pines and spruces that have been thus ruthlessly destroyed. 

Where allowed to stand for perhaps fifty or a hundred years, some of these trees 
attain a height of seventy-five to one hundred feet, and have a thickness of eighteen 
to twenty inches at the base, with tall, clean, straight stems, which usually retain a 
smooth whitish bark. The Aspen is much used as fuel and for economical purposes, 
though it is neither strong nor durable. 

Willows abound along some of the streams. One species, the Salix angustata, is 
quite ornamental—its narrow leaves adapt it to the arid climate. 

One species of maple is found, in the vallies chiefly, with alders and a small birch 
(Betula glandulosa) ; none of these attain a height of more than fifteen feet, however, 
and are bushes rather than trees. 

All along the eastern base of the mountains from Fountain Colony toward Denver, 
large patches of dwarf oaks made their appearance. These low bushes were laden 
with acorns, some of which were pedunculate, some sessile. Quite a number of these 
acorns were gathered and brought home with a view to propagating this very orna- 
mental shrub. An examination of these seeds proves them to be nearly worthless, 
as they are infested with the larve of some insect. But a few of the acorns have 
germinated, and it is feared that a new pest to our native oaks may thus have been 
introduced among us. 

Evergreens. 

Some of the evergreen conifers are really majestic trees of great beauty, large size 
and considerable economic value, while the peculiar forms of others will render them 
especially attractive to the lover of trees. The pine forests of the Rocky mountains 
do not compare in value acre by acre, with the similar productions of some other 
regions. The trees are often scattering and the logs are not so long as those of our 
best pine lands. Their intrinsie value to the vast country to be developed is, how- 
ever, incalculable, and it is a matter of deep regret that extensive fires have been 
allowed to sweep off vast areas of noble trees. This is not merely an entire loss of 
the growth of centuries, which was only waiting for the time that has now arrived, 
when civilized man is ready to utilize it, but it is to be apprehended that the entire 
denudation of such vast areas will increase the aridity of the climate. 

The pines are usually scattered on the hills and mountain sides, frequently not 
more than twenty to forty on an acre, with wide open spaces between. This gives a 
park-like character to the scenery that constitutes its great charm, since, under these 
circumstances, the trees ‘take on their fully developed form, and exhibit their pecu- 
liar traits and habit. In the ravines, and sometimes on the sides of the mountains, 
the trees are closely massed together when they have tall clean stems, and are most 
valuable to the forester. 
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The Pines. 

The most common, prominent and useful form among this group is the Pinus pon- 
derosa. hese trees are found upon the mountains, in the parks, among the foot-hills, 
and stretching far out into the plains on the elevation called The Divide, which lies 
between the waters of the Platte and those of the Arkansas north of the thirty-ninth 
parallel, at an elevation of six or seven thousand feet. On the mountains, they reach 
an altitude of ten to eleven thousand feet, but are of diminished proportions. The 
tree usually has a tall naked shaft with a wide-spreading, sturdy and umbrageous 
head. Wherever exposed to the sun the outer bark peels off, exposing the fresher 
under barks with its brighter reddish color ; in this respect it resembles the Red pine 
of the northern lakes. The leaves occur in twos and threes, both forms occurring in 
the same bunch of rhoots. They are long, dark green, and often curiously twisted. 
They are crowded at the ends of the twigs. The canes are between three and four 
inches long, the scales terminated by a short recurved hook. The wood is heavy, not 
very rich in turpentine; it makes pretty good lumber and shingles. The wood 
acquires a dull, unpleasant brownish stam when exposed to the weather. 

This tree is very characteristic of the mountains to which it belongs; it is grand 
and massive, a prince among pines. The species might be cultivated to advantage 
for timber plantations, especially in its native haunts and on the elevated bluffs of 
the great plains. 

Pinus Banksiana, the Gray pine, is found on the tops of high hills, on a very thin 
soil. This tree was seen in thick coppices, either alone, or associated with other 
species, The trees were geuerally small, very compact and upright, and while young, 
rather attractive with their peculiar yellowish-green leaves. This species may be 
introduced into amateur collections for its effect in the landscape, but, owing to its 
small size, it cannot be recommended for timber plantations. 

Pinus flezilis. This species was found at considerable elevations, scattered with 
other kinds. Its resemblance to the Cembran, has given it the name of American 
Cembran pine. The leaves are short and densely crowded. Dr. Parry’s estimate of 
its range was verified, as we found it from seven to eleven thousand feet above the 
sea. This tree may be well adapted to ornamental planting, but it is of slow growth. 
Dr. Engelman found trees of one foot in diameter were from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred years old. 

Pinus aristata made its appearance only upon the highest elevations, about the 
line of ten thousand feet, on the most sterile and exposed summits. Here it stands 
as a characteristic feature and most appropriate to the surroundings of an elevated 
rocky region. This pine tree has a character all its own, nor can it be compared with 
any other of its class. Slow of growth, as might be expeoted in such a sterile soil 
and at such an elevation, we can readily believe that trees only one to two feet in 
diamater may have stood for six or eight centuries, as has been asserted. At extreme 
elevations the aristata is but a straggling bush, but in favorable situations it attains 
a height of forty or fifty feet. The peculiar character of this tree, by which it 
may be known as far as seen, consists in the contorted form of its branches, some of 
which are usually dead in all the larger trees, and project upward beyond the foliage 
like great antlers. 
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The leaves are short, in fives, crowded together, light green and very persistent, 
having been known to remain on the trees for sixteen years. In addition to these 
peculiarities, it has the habit of producing twigs from the stem and large branches, 
which are densely crowded with foliage, and give the tree another character by which 
it may be easily recognized. The whole aspect of the aristata is eminently Alpine, 
and peculiarly pigturesque. x 

The growth of this tree is very slow, large trees are estimated to be from five 
hundred to eight hundred years, or by some authorities one thousand years old. 

Pinus edulis, the Piiion or Nut-pine, was found only on the bare, rounded hills of 
red sand rock, that guard the Ute pass, near the base of Pike’s Peak. Here it pre- 
sented the appearance of a low bushy tree. The leaves are short, crowded, and dark 
green. The cones are short and have few seeds, as though to compensate for their 
large size. They are sweet and nutritious, and are gathered by the Indians for food. 


The Spruces, 

Spruces and Firs are represented by two of each group, the beauty of which renders 
them remarkable and very attractive to the sylva culturist, nor can the merely idle 
traveler pass them without expressions of admiration. No one can behold the Doug- 
lass or the Menzies spruces, without being struck with their peculiar beauty of form, 
of foliage, and of cones, while their noble size and graceful habit cannot fail to rivet 
the attention of the most careless observer who approaches their haunts in the wild 
ravines of the Rocky mountains. These noble trees are frequently found together, 
but the Menzies seems to prefer the lower and moister grounds, while the Douglass 
attains higher altitudes also. Engelman considers the Menzies sub-alpine, occurring 
between the limits of seven to nine thousand feet, but a large tract was seen occupied 
by these spruces in the South Park, at an elevation of ten thousand feet above the 
sea. 

The Abies Menziesii is often called the White or Silver spruce. It has longer 
leaves, and is less stiff and formal than its congener the White Spruce in the north, 
and will be a greater favorite for ornamental planting. The under side of the leaves 
is very glaucous, and give the tree the appearance of being frosted or silvered over, 
which is very beautiful. The cones are abundant near the tops, they are three or 
four inches long, and the scales have an irregular or wavy margin. The stem rises 
erect and tall, and is furnished with numerous dependant limbs, thickly branched 
with fine spray, bearing the frosted leaves. Our friends Meehan and Hoopes both 
speak favorably of this tree in cultivation, and it may be recommended to amateur 
tree planters, as well as for timber plantations. 

Abies Douglassii. This noble conifer is the pride of the Rocky mountains, though 
it does not attain such magnificent proportions as were observed by its discoverer on 
the Pacific coast, where some of the trees are immense. Mr. Douglass found them 
from one hundred to one hundred and eighty feet high, and from two to ten feet in 
diameter. On the head waters of the Platte we measured trees two feet in diameter, 
that rose vertically one hundred feet or more. 

The foliage of this tree is very beautiful, on the pendant branchlets, suspended 
from the spreading and often drooping limbs. The leaves are from one to one and a 
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half inches long, green above and silvery beneath, sometimes vieing in this character 
with the Menzies. The cones are from two to three inches long, purplish green till 
ripe, with bracts at the base. The scales are thin and terminate in long spines, 
which give a very peculiar and pleasing effect to this beautiful tree. “For ornamental 
planting it appears to be very desirable, and we hope to see it introduced. 

Fira. , 

Picea grandis, the Great Silver Fir, was found on the sides of Pike’s Peak, at an 
elevation of about seven thousand five hundred feet. The trees are upright, conical, 
regular, the branches in whorls, the terminal shoot erect and strong. Foliage long, 
deep green and shining, in two rows. The cones are large, erect, purplish green, 
crowded near the top of the tree, quite resinous. 

On the northwest voast, this superb tree is abundant and attains the height of two 
hundred and forty feet. On Frazer’s river, Jeffrey says it is two hundred and fifty 
feet high and five feet in diameter; the logs fifty feet to the branches. 

Picea Engelmani was not seen, though expected at Pike’s Peak. 


Junipers. 

This group is not largely nor numerously represented. But three species were 
found; although the common Red cedar appears to be quite abundant on the bluffs 
that are found out on the plains, it was rarely seen in the mountains. 

The Juniperus communis in one of its many forms was quite abundant, nearly 
prostrate and with a yellowish-green foliage. A variety was also seen which had 


beautifully variegated foliage. 

Juniperus occidentalis was found on the eastern base of the mountains. The foli- 
age of this species is adnate and not spiny, so that it resembles a very delicate Thuja 
rather than a Juniper, but the seeds or berries are a certain mark of its relationships : 
they are larger than those of the common cedar. The timber is light, soft and 
durable, and is remarkable for the absence of red heart wood. 

Next to the paucity of this sylva, the remarkable traits are the peculiar beauty, 


and appropriateness of the characters of the different members to the habitats in 
in which they are found. 


sniecigenceaglaainasin 
Strawberries---Comparative Productiveness. 

URING a recent visit to the grounds of H. E. Hooker, of Rochester, who is well 
known as one of the most intelligent and successful cultivators of fruit at that 
place, he gave us the followiug list of strawberries, which he preferred for family 
supply:—Large Early Scarlet, Wilson, Triomphe de Gand, and Russell’s Prolific. 
The Early Scarlet.is valuable for its earliness, good quality and reliability. Tak- 
ing the Wilson as the standard of productiveness, the Scarlet bears about one-fourth 
as much. Triomphe de Gand varies from one-fourth to one-half the crop of the 
Wilson, and the Russell, if well fertilized, about one-half, but sometimes about three- 
fourths as much. Green Prolific, although not of very high quality and too soft for 
market, is valuable for its great productiveness, being nearly or quite equal in this 
respect to the Wilson, and many would therefore find it valuable as a berry for family 


supply. Jucunda is somewhat uncertain in its crop, but comes nearly up to Triomphe 
de Gand in productiveness.— Country Gentleman. 
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Horticulture in Canada. 

arch aneetnerte the apparently unforbidding character of its cold climate 

and Northern latitude, yet it appears there is a wide section in Canada West, 
where fruit culture is quite profitable, and the people are deeply interested in the 
subject. In looking over the reports of the proceedings of the Fruit Growers’ 
Association, at Goderich, Ontario, we see that there was a large display of fruit, of 
most of the varieties we usually see exhibited in sections of Northern New York. 
Apples, Quinces, Pears, are said to have been well displayed; and several bunches 
of Wilder grape (No. 4) were of surpassing size and beauty, weighing 16, 18 and 
20 ounces. 

A new seedling apple, of fine appearance and pleasant flavor, received a prize ; and, 
strangest of all, several seedling peaches, out of a large collection by Mr. Cowherd, 
of Newport, near Brantford. Several of these seedlings were Clingstones; one in 
particular, was of very fine size, handsome appearance, and excellent flavor ; flesh 
yellow, with dark crimson cheek. 

Several seedling plums and grapes were shown. Of Mr. Arnold’s newer varieties, 
the preference seems to have been given to the Canada, ripe about September 15th, 
sweet, fine flavored, free from pulp, but small in size. 

An interesting discussion on pears elicited some valuable notes; while the Bartlett 
is generally as profitable as in the United States, yet the Flemish Beauty seemed to 
elicit more encomiums for its very fine growth and exceeding productiveness. 

With one grower, the Winter Nelis proved to be the finest pear he had raised. 
Another found the Onondaga one of the best bearers; fruit fair, fine size and tree 
healthy. 

The Torento market, like many others, had been glutted with fruit. Beurre 
Giffard had brought but $8 per barrel, and Bartletts not any better. For winter, 
one grower found nothing to equal the Josephine de Malines and Winter Nelis. 

‘The Flemish Beauty and Louise Bonne de Jersey, were the most abundant bearers, 

Adding to these the Vicar of Winkfield and Duchess D’ Angouleme, and the list 
of best kinds for Canada seemed well made up. 

President Burnet called the attention of the members to some varieties of pear 
not generally krewn. He had found the Fondante de Malines to be superior to the 
Belle Lucrative. The Graslin was a variety which does not spot; is large and 
profitable. Ananas d’Ete is hardy, and better than the Bartlett. Duchess d’Orleans 
is a very handsome and desirable fruit. Madame Eliza is also very handsome. 
Willermoz is very hard to ripen well. Viscount de Spailberg is a very fine winter 
sort, ripening about Christmas. Of the older varieties, he remarked that the Winter 
Nelis requires to be well fed, and it is then one of the very best of the winter sorts. 
The Vicar of Winkfield should be kept in barrels in the cellar, until near the time 
of ripening ; then should be placed in paper bags, and kept in a warm room for about 
a fortnight, when they will be found to be good. The Lawrence is a very fine pear, 
always fair. The Sheldon bears great crops about Hamilton, and is much sought for 
in the market. The Louise Bonne grows well, bears abundantly, and sells well. The 
Flemish Beauty is one of our most hardy varieties, thriving well, even in the vieiniiy 
of Ottawa. 
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Mr. Mills, of Hamilton, keeps the Vicar of Winkfield in the cellar the same as 
apples, but ripens them by wrapping a few at a time in flannel, and placing them in 
a drawer in a warm room. 

Mr. Leslie keeps only the best specimens of this pear; places them in a warm and 
dark garret, and they ripen up very fine. The tree is very healthy and hardy. 

Mr. Watson, of Goderich, finds the Oswego Beurre a fine bearer, very hardy and 
profitable. The Louise Boune is a good grower, and very productive, especially if 
supplied with a good dressing of. ashes. 

Dr. Cross stated that he had lost half of his trees of the Vicar of Winkfield with 
the pear blight, and thought the variety quite subject to this disease. 

Mr. Ross had grown it for eight years, and found it healthy; and Mr. Arnold said 
he had grown it for twenty years, and the tree is yet healthy. 

Mr. Dougall said they were not troubled with the pear blight in the vicinity of 
Windsor, and along the Detroit river. He had found the Howell a tender tree, and 
the fruit not of first quality. 

Mr. Leslie had met with the same experience. 

Mr. Ross said the tree grew well about Goderich, and was a great bearer, and the 
fruit was of fine appearance, but only of second quality. He had found the Beurre 
d’Amalis to be a great bearer, and of good quality. 

Mr. Dougall said the Oswego Beurre did not seil well at Windsor. ‘ 

Mr. Mills had found the Beurre d’Anjou a good market pear; the tree is not a 
very abundant bearer, never overloads, and hence the pears are always of fine size, 
and command a high price; from twenty to thirty dollars per barrel in the Boston 
market. 


Interior of a Greenhouse. 
HE frontispiece represents a fine Greenhouse lately constracted for William Bull, 
Chelsea, England, and is considered one of the most admirably constructed and 
conveniently arranged houses for plant growing of. the present day. 

The range is about 47 feet long by 20 feet wide, 43 feet high at the sides, and 
about 11 feet from the paths to the apex of the roof. It is divided into two com- 
partments, one being fitted for stove plants and the other as a greenhouse. Each 
division has a large center stage and side stages with slate tops and wood supports. 
Under the middle stage at each end is formed a bed, in which are planted climbers 
to be trained along the roof on light wooden trellis work. In the stove division 
there is also a hot water tank for evaporation. The paths are tiled and bordered 
with cement curbs on which the upright supports of the stages are fixed. Ventila- 
tion is effected by means of iron boxes with sliding covers, built in the outer walls 
near the path level, and by an arrangement at the apex of the roof. This, as shown 
in the figure, follows the form of the roof, and extends over the opening made therein 
sufficiently to prevent any chance of the rain falling or drifting into the side of 
the house. The ventilator is raised and regulated by a system of levers and 
quadrants, which being easily used, gives great facility for maintaining the desired 
temperature in the house. In addition, the coal compartment has upright sashes in 
both sides ; they are hinged at the top, and may be all opened when necessary. 
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The Planting of Door Yards and Small Grounds with 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens. 


An Address before the Rural Club of New York, December 7,1871. By Josiah Hoopes, Presi- 
dent Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Association. 


¢¢ (YAN there be a more rational, a more healthful, or a more pleasant employment: 


for us all during our leisure moments than the cultivation of trees and 
flowers? Alike, the laborer and the millionaire may enjoy this bountiful blessing. 
From the simple grass-plot with its solitary tree fronting the vine-covered cottage, 
the costly park surrounding the mansion of the rich, up through a regular gradation, 
all can be made to yield abundant food for enjoyment. To the latter class, however, 
I cannot in my remarks this evening offer much advice ; but to those whose taste for 
horticulture is sufficient to induce a personal superintendence of their own door-yards, 
I feel that my mission is to them. To all such, upon every occasion, I invariably 
commence with a stereotyped phrase : 


** Don’t plant large trees in small yards.” 

One of the greatest of all errors, and one that is indulged in by so many of our 
planters in their horticultural infancy, is that of setting out a first-class tree in a 
second-class yard. Scarcely a town lot or a cemetery inclosure is laid out but this 
mistake is made, although ignorance in nearly every instance is the excuse, and justly 
so too." Taking, for instance, the laborer’s cottage, with its few square feet of grass 
in front—and, by the way, what is more attractive than a well kept sod ?—in the 


place of a Norway Spruce or Austrian Pine, I would suggest what is termed a dwarf 
evergreen—one of the smaller forms of Arbor Vite, now becoming so popular, or a 
Juniper with its variety of outline, or perhaps a form of the newer genus Retinispora. 
If the front should have a northern aspect, the best plant for this purpose is either 
some handsomely variegated variety of Aucuba or Enonymus Japonica. The newer 
introductions of these are exceedingly attractive, and a group composed of distinct 
kinds forms an agreeable feature. 


Flowers and Flowering Shrubs. 

To those whose taste for flowers is predominant, I would recommend a circular bed 
of roses, not plarited promiscuously, but in lines or ribbons, each circle a distinct 
color, all trimmed low, and consequently well branched. If the entire bed should be 
of one variety, the effect will also be very fine. For this purpose the China or Bengal 
class cannot be excelled. The ribbon style must be formed of prolific blooming kinds, 
as the White Daily for white; Hermosa for pink, and Agrippina or Louis Phillippe 
for crimson. These are all reasonably hardy, and when the bloom is over in Autumn, 
they should be cut severely back and covered with coarse litter. The succeeding 
year, should the soil be well enriched, they will increase in denseness, and nothing 
can well exceed their beauty. Another pretty adornment for this smallest class of 
door-yards is the introduction of a group of small-sized shrubs, such as white, and 
rose-flowering Almonds, Deutzia gracilis, Spirgea callosa alba, Purple Berberry, red 
and white Snowberry, &c., with a Kilmarnock Willow, or Dwarf Weeping Cherry in 
the center. The shrubs must be annually pruned into a rounded form, thus induc- 
ing a close growth, and preventing a tall habit. Occasionally a solitary shrub of 
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large size may be judiciously introduced into a plot of this character, as for instance 
a Purple Flowering Magnolia; but in this case the specimen should be such as will 
strike the eye as novel in color, size, or peculiarity of bloom. I think the usual mix- 
ed flower bed, frequently seen in such locations, is poor taste; and although I yield 
to no one in my love for this class of plants, I should manage to create a pretty bed 
on the side rather than at the front of the house. Here let it reeeive a graceful 
flowing outline, rather than the old-fashioned circle. In it the plants should always 
receive due care in their arangement, with an eye to fitness and position as well as 
beauty. Above all things, shun the now fashionable misnomers termed vases. I 
allude of course to those little nondescript articles that are a burlesque on the name 
and an outrage on good taste. In many of our country towns I have seen almost 
every inclosure disgraced with these wash-basins perched up on posts, with often a 
sickly-looking plant leaning over the edge, as if ashamed to be seen in such ques- 
tionable company. And not only one, but frequently several together in imitation of 
a crockery establishment where the owner is desirious of displaying his wares. Now 
I do not wish to be understood as deprecating altogether this class of adornments, but 
in the name of good taste do let us exercise some discretion in the matter. 


Vases. 


Where the grounds are of sufficient size a handsome vase, of fair proportion, 
mounted on an appropriate pedestal, is always a pleasing object, especially when filled 
with healthy, suitable plants; and I have seen rustic vases formed of twigs and 


branches, with the base surrounded by Ivy, when the idea of fitness to the place was 
unquestioned. The handsomest vase I ever saw was of medium size, with a vigorous 
specimen of Russelia juncea in the center, and trailing over the edge was Gnapha- 
lium lanatum intermingling with the delicate stems of Ampelopsis Veitchii. The 
slender, shred-like stems of the main plant were covered with a profusion of scarlet 
tubular flowers, hanging over and partly covering a few Alternantheras with richly- 
colored leaves. I recollect a pair of broad, yet very shallow vases, situated on either 
side of one of our finest residences, near Philadelphia, and, although some months 
since, the picture appears as fresh to my mental vision as if but yesterday. These 
ornaments were not two feet high, and were placed upon the ground without pedes- 
tals. The surface of one was completely covered with the metallic leaves of an 
Echeveria—the other with a very dwarf Aliernanthera. Around the base of each 
was a bed of some large-leaved Ivy, encircled with a ring of the variegated variety. 


Climbing Vines, 

One of the greatest improvements to a small cottage, is the prevalence of vines 
clambering over it, so as to almost entirely conceal its outline. For this purpose 
nothing can be better than the American Ivy (Ampelopsis), and Golden-veined Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera aurea reticulata), closely intertwined, so that during the autumn 
months the effect of the golden and crimson foliage is beautiful beyond description. 
Over the front of the house, especially if there should be a porch, the effect will be 
heightened by a rampant growing Clematis, either C. Vita/ba, the European Travel- 
ers’ Joy, or C. Virginiana, our native Virgin’s Bower. The abundance of pure 
white fragrant bloom.on each of these, aided by a dense mass of foliage, is produc: 
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tive of good results. The Prairie Roses, owing to their entire hardiness and free- 
flowering habits, are also worthy of due consideration as cottage runners; but there 
is an air of stiffness and primness about them, which never harmonizes so well with 
their surroundings as do the vines before mentioned. When the cottagers of America 
are willing to receive a lesson in floriculture from the Paisley weavers of England, we 
may then date an era of progression which is sadly needed throughout our land to-day. 
The few hours spent during the evening, or early in the morning, on a bed of choice 
flowers will return compound interest, in pleasure, on a capital invested in labor; and 
my reputation for veracity will never be questioned when I state that, when men are 


once induced to feel an interest in plants, it increases with their years, so that rarely 
is it ever forsaken. 


The Decoration of Lawns. 


We now arrive at another and more ambitious style of garden—one rising to 
the position of a lawn. This class embraces the majority of small places, situated 
in the suburbs of our rural towns, and, to my. eye, if planted properly, is unexcelled 
in quiet, yet attractive beauty. The winding walk, commencing, perhaps, at one 
corner of the grounds, gives one an opportunity of planting groups of choice shrubs 
at every turn. Among the newer kinds, of undoubted excellence, for this purpose, 
none can surpass the Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, with its enormous panicles 
of pure white flowers; the Viburnum plicatum, like the old-fashioned snow-ball, pro- 
ducing large globular heads of snow-white flowers; Weigela hortensis nivea, with its 
silver bells; the dwarf variety of Weigela rosea, with variegated foliage and pale 
rosy-pink flowers ; Spiraea Thunbergi, with narrow linear leaves and minute white 
flowers ; and then the Rhododendrons and Azaleas. The sooner we disabuse ourselves 
of the idea that special receipts are needed for preparing the soil for the last two kinds, 
the sooner these lovely plants will become popular. Nothing whatever is necessary 
before planting, excepting to merely pare off the grass thinly, and then pulverize the 
soil beneath. Decaying grass roots preserve the soil in a mellow state, and afford 
nourishment to the mass of small fibers common to all ericaceous plants. -A mass of 
Rhododendrons is always attractive from the peculiar nature of their glossy green 
leaves, but, when in bloom, the blending of colors presented by the many hardy kinds, 
render them preéminently the queen of flowering shrubs. The Ghent Azaleas, 
although deciduous, are, nevertheless, gorgeous in flower; their colors, of almost 
every hue, are dazzling in their brightness, especially the crimson, scarlet, and orange 
shades of eglor. The pure white, and different shades of rose, are likewise especially 
charming. It is not necessary for me to give you a list of hardy shrubs to plant ; 
that can be procured from any nurseryman’s catalogue ; but, before leaving this class 
of plants, I would merely mention the Paonia Moutan, or Tree Peony, as being 
especially adapted for clustering on a well-kept lawn. 


Trees for Small Grounds. 


As I am not here to-night to give you a lesson upon landscape-gardening, even had 
I the ability so to do, I shall simply call your attention to a few of the most desirable 
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trees for what might be termed second-class places. For a group of low-growing 
trees, commend to me always certain species of the Magnolias. The M. conspicua, 
with pure white bloom; M. Soulangeana, with its white flower, striped and shaded 
with purple; M. cordata, with golden yellow, odorous bloom; and lastly, but very 
far from least, the beautiful M. Thompsoniana, with creamy-white fragrant flowers. 
We have here a group of four trecs that cannot be excelled—hardy, beautiful—in 
foliage and flower, and so entirely free from injurious insects that they seem to com- 
bine all the excellencies one could desire. 

Another pretty group of small-sized trees may be composed of the Halesia tetrap- 
tera or Silver Bell; Laburnum or Golden Chain, and the Cercis Canadensis, Red 
Bud or Judas tree. Still another group of the same size can be formed of the 
Prunus Padus or European Bird Cherry; Rhos cotinus or Purple Mist ; Chionanthus 
Virginica or White Fringe, and the Cladrastis tinctoria, Yellow Wood or Virgilia. 

In a corner of the grounds a closely-massed group of the different colored double 
flowering Peaches will be very pleasing when in bloom ; and where they will succeed 
nothing can excel the numerous varieties of Thorns. In the center of the Peaches 
I would insert a tree of Reid’s Weeping Variety, a graceful drooping tree, and among 
thé Thorns plant the weeping variety of it. These havea tendency to remove a cer- 
tain uniformity of outline prevalent in all such masses. As we leave the small 
class of trees, and advance to those of larger growth, I unhesitatingly place in the 
front rank, if not at the very head, the Norway Maple. Seldom do we find its equal 
in all that pertains to a specimen tree. With ample foliage of the richest shade of 
green, globular in form, perfectly hardy and healthy in almost every situation, it ap- 
pears peculiarly adapted to stand alone upon a beautiful lawn. Another, although 
of a widely different character, is the White Birch (Betula alba), and its delicate 
eit-leaved variety. The Silver-leaved Linden succeeds well everywhere and is un- 
deniably a beautiful specimen tree, as well as the English Cork-barked Maple when 
branched to the ground. Although of large size, the Sweet Gum (Liquidamber) 
forms one of our most available ornamental trees. Beautiful at all seasons, with 
its curious corky bark, rich glossy star-shaped leaves, and picturesque form, it is 
well adapted for creating marked effects; and then in the Autumn its brilliant 
crimson hue is remarkably attractive. Either for grouping or as single specimens, 
the genus Fagus or Beech supplies us with a charming set of trees. Among the 
most striking in character I would place the Fern-leaved and Purple-leaved as es- 
pecially fine. The cut-leaved Alder and the newer variety asplenifulia I consider 
very desirable for particular localities. There are very many other trees of beauti- 
ful form that are unfortunately not adapted for general planting. In the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia we cannot use the Elms because the leaves are often perforat- 
ed by insects; nor the Ashes on account of the borers; the Mountain-Ash meets 
with the same fate, and the Thorns are destroyed by a fungus; the Horse Chest- 
nuts become disfigured by midsummer, and so we have to rely on other trees; but 
where this list will succeed, as they evidently do in Central New-York, my advice is 
to use them all freely. 

(CONCLUDED IN NEXT ISSUE.) 
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A Humorous Disquisition on Strawberries. 
(From the 4ldine, New York.) 


HERE has been, of late years, an attempt on the part of our great men in politics, 

to establish a rural connection in a sort of horticultural way. They give their 
names to some plant or berry, which it is expected will be popular, and make them 
household words. These may, perhaps, be called nursery candidates. We have the 
Patch potato; Patch jumped off Niagara Falls, and was immortalized by a poem 
from Sands. We have had the Hubbard squash; Hubbard has been in Congress 
afl was one of the best patrons of pumpkin-pie in the Capital restaurant. We had 
Doolittle raspberry ; Doolittle has been in the Senate. We are now trying the 
Colfax strawberry, etc. 

It seems to me that if I were a candidate for office, I should hesitate about sending 
out a berry with my name. It is very risky business. You never can tell, for 
instance, what a strawberry will do. It may promise well in the nursery, and utterly 
fail when it runs over the country. A berry may do very well in Indiana, and 
miserably in New York. The soil of every locality is a new trial to it. Mr. Senator 
Wilson, to be sure, did very well with his strawberry. There was never before such 
a strawberry for the market. It is handsome in form, of good color, firm, is very 
hardy and prolific. It is, in all respects, says a horticultural friend of mine, a first- 
rate berry, except in one—it is not good to eat. It is, however, an excellent berry 
to raise, and it is good to give away to the neighbors. It is easy to be generous with 
it. You have all the credit of giving away strawberries, and none of the regret at 
parting with them. This is coming as near a virtuous action without self-sacrifice 
as is possible in this poor world. And, after all, as the world is constituted, with 
not too nice a taste, I would as lief take my chance of running on the Wilson berry 
as any other. 

But it does appear to me that Mr. Colfax has made a mistake in sending out his 
strawberry. Asa symbolicai berry it has its good points. The Colfax vines grow 
prodigiously, with a sort of western wildness, large, strong plants. They blossom 
profusely. The promise is extraordinary. And they bear, each hill, a hat full of 
berries, which are small, sour, soft, and, when fully ripe, have an unpleasant taste. 
The birds will not eat them; the smallest and most illiterate boys will not eat them— 
boys who will eat unripe cherries and green currants. To attempt to raise Colfax 
strawberries for the poor is a failure. I have had to let them go to decay on the 
vines. You cannot even be charitable with them. They are, probably, the poorest 
berries in the world; they are worse than the little Bryants, because the Bryants 
don’t bear enough to mention; and I suppose than even “ protection” would not 
help the Bryants. Besides, the Colfax infected the adjoining plot of Hoveys, and 
inoculated them with their own crudity. 

It is possible that the Colfax might do better in other soil; but it is condemned, 
because a political berry must have universality. It is easy to fancy your strawberry 
patch a sort of test of character; you come to recognize the individuality of the 
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kinds, and so intensely like and dislike them. Therefore, I say, that for a politician 
to send out his berry is very hazardous. A decided hit is rare. The Charles Down- 
ing, for instance, has put itself in a good position. If the Jucunda, the elegant, 
high-bred Jucunda, is the queen of strawberries, the Downing is the king—the royal 
in flavor and royally prolific, as prolific as Queen Victoria. If Downing (who may 
have been the colored oysterman for aught I know) wants to run for President, now 
is the time for him to come forward. He will run well, and the fruit is superb, 
Horace Greeley began his political career by sending out strawberry plants, and it is 
partially owing to the popularity of his vines that he is now mentioned as a candidate 
for the highest office in the gift of the people. Grant’s neglect of horticulture may 
cost him dear, although the General Grant tomato may redeem his reputation. 


Keeping Evergreens through Winter. 


BY PINNEY & LAWRENCE. 


VERGREENS can be safely kept through the winter in a cool cellar, or a damp 


room, in which the temperature is but little below the freezing point at all during 
the winter ; freezing will not injure evergreens in this situation if they are excluded from 
a free circulation of the air, and do not rapidly thaw again. The small sized trees 
should be packed with tops open and exposed to the air, and the roots more fully 
enveloped in earth and moss, or straw, and kept quite wet all winter. We would 
advise laying them in a horizontal position, with sticks among them in such a way 
that the foliage will not pack and mat down and become wet and rotten, as it will rot 
in such a condition. Fully and well cover a// the roots with earth and moss, and 
keep them well wet during the winter, taking care not to wet the tops. 

The tops should be damp, neither wet nor exposed to a free circulation of air. A 
free circulation of air while in this condition will dry out the moisture in the branches 
and coagulate the resin, which will prevent the flow of sap in the spring; to secure 
this condition the tops should be covered with straw and occasionally dampened a 
little. As freezing does not injure them, rapid thawing, after freezing, does the 
harm. They can be safely kept out of the cellar, if carefully protected so that the 
winds and dry air will not come in contact with the foliage, and yet so free to damp 
air, so as not to mold and rot, and the roots well covered in soil and moss, and 
supplied with an abundance of water. 

Trees in this manner winter perfectly ; and if all the conditions have been strictly 
complied with, the roots will be found to have formed the granulations necessary to 
the productions of new spongioles, and the trees, if planted in a wet time, will start 
into immediate growth. 


If trees arrive frozen they should be thus buried without exposure or thawing. 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. , 
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Difficulties in Growing Flowers. 
BY ANNE G. HALE. 
SUBSCRIBER writes us: “I have a small house, and no suitable room to 
winter them in. Have been wintering them in a cold pit, or cave, with glass 
on the south side. My Camellias have grown finely, but failed to bloom. My 
Hydrangea, Cape Jessamine and Cactuses, all failed to bloom this season. My 
Coleuses, Verbenas and Salvias, damp off, more or less, every winter in the pits. 

“T have a Night Blooming Cereus (61 year old) and an Oxalis. Can any of the 
plants named be made to bloom in a cave? If so, what treatment should I give 
them ?”’ 

REPLY. 

Your plants are suffering from excessive moisture, I think. Suppose you see how 
far you can remedy this, by abating their supply of water. Do not give them any, 
even if three or four days elapse, unless the surface of the soil is of a very light 
brown color, and crumbles readily. Try this for a fortnight, or three weeks, and 
note the result. The apartment is so situated that evaporation takes place slowly ; 
and there is so little ventilation, that whatever vapor rises, lingers in the atmosphere, 
is breathed over and over again by the plants, or is condensed, and falls again upon 
them in impalpable dew. The sash should be raised for five minutes, at noon, every 
few days, the plants being protected from the draught by newspapers pinned around 
them. 

If this ventilation and withholding the water does not improve the health of your 
verbenas, salvias and coleuses, you had better try to give them more sun. You have 
a favorable situation for obtaining sunshine ; but if the glass can be extended to form 
its roof, or, partially—in the manner of a Mansard roof—at the south side, the sun’s 
rays would fall more directly into the apartment, purifying the atmosphere, and 
benefiting the plants greatly. And, if beside this, pipes conveying hot air or hot 
water, can be passed through the cave, the pots containing your plants being set in 
trays of sand over those pipes—facing the south—probably buds and blossoms would 
soon repay you for the expense. But, remember, even with this additional sunshine 
and heat, no plant should be watered unless its soil looks light brown. Possibly the 
hot air or hot water pipes alone, would have the desired effect, the glass remaining as 
it is. 

The verbena needs a temperature of 60° to 65°, to flourish ; cannot bear crowding, 
nor excessive watering. The coleus is a very tender plant; wants a regular heat of 
65° to do well—needs less moisture even than the verbena. Salvias should have 
temperature and treatment the same as verbenas ; they both require a great deal of 
sunshine to flower freely. 

A moist and moderately warm atmosphere promotes the growth of the camellia and 
Cape Jessamine, at the expense of blossoms: This can be allowed them during the 
early summer ; but for winter flowering, they should be taken as soon as they have 
attained a healthy display of new shoots to a sunny in-door situation—if bottom heat 
can be given them, so much the better—and sparingly watered. They must have a 
temperature of 60° by day, 45° or 50° by night, to produce blossoms ; any sudden 
change in the temperature, or too profuse watering, will cause the buds of the 
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camellia todrop. After the buds have begun to open, remove the plant to the shade, 
to lengthen its season of bloom. 

The hydrangea, to ensure winter flowering, should be kept in slow growth in the 
open ground through the summer; but early in autumn should be given rich, light 
soil in a large pot, with plenty of sunshine and water. It should have a great deal 
of room for its roots, and only three or four shoots be suffered to grow upon one 
plant. It needs 60° or 65° to enable it to put forth flowers. 

The night blooming cereus, and all cactuses become sickly and soon perish, if kept 
damp. They need very little watering, and delight in a hot, dry atmosphere; must 
have loose, light soil, and a great deal of sunshine to blossom freely. The oxalis, 
also, is fond of a warm, sunny situation—is in more danger of harm from dampness 
than from drought ; must have sunshine, or refuses to bloom. 


—_——9e 


Cultivating Fruit-Orchards. 


HERE continues to be considerable difference of opinion as to whether fruit-or- 
chards should be cultivated or not. We think the opinion of many experienced 
cultivators, which have always been our own, and from time to time has been given 
in our columns, ought to have weight. We think that young apple or pear-orchards 
can be cultivated with safety for three or four years, after setting out, among most 
of the least exhausting vegetables, especially lettuce, beets, cabbage, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, canteloupes, squashes, etc., until the trees reach from two and a half to 
three inches in diameter, when the ground should be put in meadow-grass and remain 
untouched by the plow ever after, all the manure required, being a good top-dressing 
every other year. We are firmly of the opinion that where fruit-trees arrive at a 
stage, where they are able to take care of themselves, they do decidedly better in 
grass than in anything else, and the grass returns a heavier crop of hay than timothy 
or clover, and is also excellent for pasture for both cattle and swine. We have seen 
hundreds of pear and apple-trees of choice varieties so situated, annually loaded with 
fruit and the trees in ahealthy condition. We have still upon our premises six pear- 
trees, believed to be over a hundred years old, standing in sod which has been dis- 
turbed only once in fifty years, as we are informed, being in our possession over 
twenty-five years—that annually produce heavy crops, and three of them are still in 
a thrifty condition, each of which yielding good crops of choice pears from grafts in- 
serted in fruit-bearing branches seven or eight years ago. This would seem to be 
pretty strong evidence in favor of the non-cultivation of standard pears. 

As to dwarf pear and apple-trees the treatment should be quite different- We cul- 
tivate the soil about the same as any portion of the garden for vegetables, applying 
every fall a good top-dressing of stable-manure. If any of our trees grow too rapidly 
and are disposed to become larger than we wish them, they are root-pruned—that is, 
the spade is sunk down as deeply as it will go from two and a half to three feet from 
the stem, and this should be done every spring if necessary. If they spread rapidly 
we prune them to bring them into shape and proper size and have yet to see the first 
sign of any injury resulting.— Germantown Telegraph. 
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Choice Small Fruits. 


BY WOODMAN. 


NO give a list of small Fruits adapted to one locality, might nct prove beneficial to 
others ; but I believe the following list is good for almost any degree of latitude. At 
any rate, one cannot go far wrong who plants the following kinds of 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Wilson’s Albany, 
The best and most prolific market berry yet introduced. Although not 
of first quality, it is still a good berry; and its enormous crops of large, hand- 
some, firm fruit—growing and bearing quite abundantly in any kind of soil and 


climate, render it a sine gue non with everybody who loves and cultivates this de-’ 


licious fruit for home use or market. 


e Green Prolific. 

Who that has planted this almost peerless variety, where it is found to do well, 
would consent to be without a bed of huge dimensions, if he had the ground to make 
it on? The fruit is nearly all large—of a pale pink color, and although too tender 
for distant market, is positively the most prepossessing berry on my grounds, where 
can be found a score or more of varieties. 


Downer’s Prolific. 

This is the earliest variety grown, so far as my observation extends; and, grown 
in stools or rows, is as large as one could expect or desire in a kind so early. The 
whole crop ripens at once, and is gathered entirely before the main crops of other 
kinds come on. 

French’s Seedling. 

Another early berry, in color like Green Prolific, but in flavor a little better. 
My “other half” esteems it best of all strawberries. The plants do not, however, 
resist drouth, and give way rapidly to weeds, and soon die out unless carefully and 
continually cultivated. However, I shall always give them a plat in my grounds. 


Kentucky. 

Of all the late varieties, this is assuredly the leader. Coming as it does with the 
burthen of its crop after other kinds are becoming thin upon the vines, large, lus- 
cious, handsome, and prolific, one feels that he has a real acqusition in this superb 
fruit. It has not been widely disseminated yet, but good genuine plants of it can be 
obtained in many places, at quite moderate prices. 


Napoleon 3d. 


Who would not have a few of these plants, if for nothing else than to show his 
neighbors the triumphs of the Horticulturist’s art? Such magnificent berries, so 
large, beautiful, tempting and delicious. By all means, have a few plants anyhow, 
give them good culture, and see how splendidly you will be rewarded. 
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Other Kinds. 
Of course there are many other kinds, in many places, even more desirable than 
those above praised, but we have only aimed tv enumerate a few of the best accord- 


ing to our peculiar taste, and sure we are that our favorites are good enough for any 
one, where they will suceeed. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Hudson River Antwerp, 


There are so few places where this princely variety succeeds, that we hesitate to 
name it here; but where it does flourish, it is indeed peerless! 


Kirtland, 

To our taste, we prefer this kind to all others among the red sorts. Why? Because 
it is the earliest, is also excellent in flavor and a great bearer. It almost unites the 
Strawberry and Raspberry seasons. Its crop is gathered in a few days after begin- 
ing to ripen, and seems to bear cold climates admirably. True, in dry climates its 
foliage deops before fruiting is over, and to some extent this lessens the crop; but ‘ 
enough is left to always amply reward the cultivator. 


Philadelphia. 
It is an enormous bearer of large red, splendid fruit, is hardy under all circum- 
stances, and pays better for the culture given than any other variety whatever. It is 
to its family, what the Wilson is to the Strawberry family. 


Mammoth Cluster. 

This is the King of the Black Caps, truly. Call it what you will, McCormick, 
Miami or any other name ; it is nevertheless a royal fellow, and stands without a 
peer in any and every quality which renders a berry admirable, prolific, hardy, large, 
luscious etc., ete. 

Doolittle, B. C. 

This is an excellent early fruit, and a great bearer. I esteem it very highly in- 

deed, and always cultivate it. 


Davison’s Thornless. 


This is another good berry, very early and productive; and, on account of the 
sbsence of thorns entirely, a real pleasant fruit to cultivate and gather. 


Purple Cane. 

But how can one say too much in praise of this truly marvelous variety ?. Its suc- 
cess everywhere is a fixed fact. Its crops are perfectly wonderful to behold! I have 
often, from single stools gatheredtwo gallons during a season. The berry is juicy 
and very excellent, and for jam or for canning at home, no other kind can equal it. 
If I had to select three kinds from among the scores in cultivation, I should take 
Philadelphia, Mammoth Cluster, and Purple Cane, and beg hard for permission to 
carry along with me a lot of the Scarlet Kirtland. 

Stanford Ky. 

-4 
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Judicious Pruning of Fruit Trees. 


ROBABLY no one point in fruit culture has excited so much diversity of opinion 

as the best method of pruning fruit trees. 

One says: I never prune my trees, and shows an orchard bending down with fruit 
as his conclusive argument. A second, prunes only a very little, and lets the roots 
of his trees run in grass, and shows his orchard as a good example. A third prunes 
in summer, and none in winter, and believes there is nothing like summer pruning. 
A fourth does not believe pruning amounts to much, unless it is done on the wholesale 
plan, and so cuts off huge limbs here and there, until the entire top of the tree looks 
either like a scare-crow, or a soldier with each arm and leg mutilated or all cut off. 

In a late number of THE Horticuttrurist, Mr. William Saunders favored us. 
with his practice and experience. And now we think it well, at this season of the 
year, when pruning is usually practiced, to reproduce an article written by Henry 
Thacker, of the Oneida Community, for the Onetda Circular, which seems to us to be 
full of common sense in its directions. - 

‘There are different minds as regards the best time of year in which to perform 
the operation of pruning. Some recommend summer, some fall, and others winter, 
as the best time; and still others, and perhaps the largest class, adhere to the old 
method of spring pruning, doubtless for the reascn that it is found to be the most 
convenient time of the whole year. A light pruning, as the topping off- of small 
limbs and cutting away of sprouts, may no doubt be performed with safety at any 
time of the year. But in case of heavy pruning, and the cutting away of large 
branches, we regard spring as the worst time in which to perform the operation; for 
the reason that, the sap then being in its most active state, a serious derangement of 
the functions of growth is brought about, which becomes manifest later in the season 
by the multitude of sprouts that shoot forth, and the forcing of the fruit-spurs into 
an unnatural growth of wood, at the expense of the usual formation of fruit-buds ; 
and the result, in many instances, is an entire failure of the fruit crop the following 
season. ° 
_ “But this is, by no means, the extent of the mischief that is frequently brought 
about by injudicious pruning at this season of the year. When wounds are made in 
a tree in the spring of the year, by the lopping off of large limbs, the sap flows out 
through the pores and ferments, causing the parts to turn black; the wounds do not 
readily heal over, and, in the course of two or three years, rot commences and extends 
to the trunk and main branches, and, sooner‘or later, the trees go to decay. The 
case is otherwise when pruning is performed at the proper time of year. The surfaces 
of the wounds soon dry and become hard, and when not very large, generally heal 
over before rot commences, even where no covering is applied. Still, all wounds 
caused by sawing off limbs more than two inches in diameter, should receive a proper 
covering. But the better way is to so manage an orchard while the trees are young, 
that the lopping off of large branches in after years, will seldom be found necessary. 
However, when orchards have been neglected, and considerable pruning is considered 
necessary, we have, in our twenty-five years of observation and experience, come to 
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the conclusion that, all things considered, fall is the best time to prune; say from the 
middle of September to winter; beginning with the trees that are not in bearing, or 
that have yielded their crops for the season, and finishing after the main crop has 
been gathered. 

‘The advantages of pruning, at this season of the year, in preference to others, will 
appear from the fact, that after growth has ceased, and the tree gone to rest, the 
funetions of growth are less liable to be disturbed by the operation; the wounds 
readily dry and become hard, and consequently are less liable to decay, and sprouts 
will not be found troublesome the following season. The business may also be 
continued during winter in mild weather, when there is no frost in the timber. 


Covering for Wounds. 


“The following compound we have found to be the best and most lasting covering 
for wounds, viz.: Rosin, 1 lb.; tallow, 1 oz.; alcohol, 5 oz.; spirits of turpentine, 
1 tablespoonful. Melt the rosin and tallow together over a fire. Then remove, and 
add the turpentine and alcohol, turning in the alcohol slowly, and stirring briskly ; 
being careful not to have the rosin too hot, or the alcohol may take fire. (Should 
such a thing occur, smother the fire by covering the vessel with a board or piece of 
woolen carpet.) Stir the mixture until nearly cold, then turn into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, and keep vorked when not in use. Apply the cement in a thin coating with 
a suitable paddle, when the alcohol soon evaporates, and the cement becomes as hard 
as the wood itself, and will remain on the wood for years.”’ 


Pencil Marks by the Way. 


BY OCCIDENTALIS. 


Catawba Grapes. 
T a late meeting of the Warsaw (Ill.) Horticultural Society, Dr. C. A. Warner 
advanced the opinion that the Catawba is still the most profitable grape in his 
vicinity, both for market and for wine. In this opinion he was sustained by the 
almost unanimous vote of the Society. In view of the fact that in their own locality 
even, the Catawba was, this year, a partial failure, and the Concord gave a magnifi- 
cent crop, this decision may seem a strange one. But then the best of Concords 
sold in the market for three and four cents per pound; and for wine the Warsaw 
folks conclude that a half crop of Catawbas is better than a full crop of Concords. 


The Sap-Sucker Indicted. 


_ Wm. N. Grover, Esq. brings a bill of indictment against this bird, before the 
aforesaid Society. He pointed out large numbers of trees that were very badly 
injured by these birds. In many places, the fresh green bark had been almost 
entirely pecked away for spaces as large as a man’s hand, and in other instances 
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numerous holes were pecked around the body of the tree. They could not have been 
after worms, as the plaves most injured by their depredations were smooth, and had 
no hiding places for insects; while in other places the larve of the codling moth 
were found under rough pieces of bark undisturbed. These facts tell strongly 
against the birds; and Mr. G. further charges that they leave no chips at the root of 
the trees, and hence that they eat the bark; and furthermore, that they have been 
dissected, and the bark found in their stomachs. He lays his damages at one hun- 
dred dollars in 1871. 

Who will appear in defense of the Sap-Sucker, and succeed in parrying the force 
of this accusation ? 


Pawlonia Imperialis. 


I have succeeded in growing a number of these trees from the seed—now two 
years old. They are very easily produced, but are said to be too tender for the 
Northern or Middle States. I took mine up in the fall, and packed them away in 
dry sand in the cellar. 

Now, I wish to present this question to you and the experienced readers of THE 
Horricutturist: Will it not do to treat them as we do Oleanders—place them in 
tubs or boxes and keep in-doors during winter? And will not this treatment dwarf 
them and cause them to bloom at an earlier age than with outdoor culture ? 

Banks of the Mississippi, Nov. 1871. 


Flowers in Schools. 


EVERAL benevolent gentlemen interested in the work of the “‘ Children’s Aid 
Society,” New York, and having faith in the elevating and refining influence of 
flowers, contributed during the past Summer, toward the erection of a greenhouse as 
an additional attraction to the Rivington-street Industrial School and Boys’ Lodging- 
house. Not long since, a day was set apart as dedication day ; the greenhouse was 
filled with rare and beautiful plants, arranged with great skill and taste by the 
Superintendent, Mr. CALDEN. The childrenwho attend the day school and the lads 
who make the lodge their nightly home were present in large numbers, while all the 
available space at either end and at the sides of the room was occupied by ladies and 
gentlemen. In the lower hall, on a table some fifteen feet in length, was displayed a 
large variety of plants. which, during the past year, have been distributed to the 
poor children of the neighborhood. These were returned for this occasion, so that 
those interested might see what care and attention had been given by their ewners 
to the little plants which had brought light, beauty and fragrance to their otherwise 
dreary homes. Besides the plants on exhibition, and the rare display in the green- 
house, the reception-room was gracefully decorated with the same beautiful emblems. 
The children sang some blithe and merry songs, and short addresses were made by 0. 
L. Brace, Rev. Mr. FrorHinenam and others. It is needless to say that the 
flower mission of the originator was a success. 
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Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture. 


This has suspended, or rather we might say, ‘‘ gone where the woodbine twineth.” 

The publishers occupied nearly a week in proposals to us to consolidate with THE 
HorTICULTURIST, but finding it impossible to arrive at any exact facts as to the 
value of its subscription list, or any reasonable terms for consolidation, we could not 
delay our January number any longer, and ordered it printed and mailed without 
waiting for any further negotiations. 

Since then, official notice has been sent to its subscribers that it has been discon- 
tinued, and the December number of 1871 is the last that will be issued of Tilton’s 
Journal of Horticulture. 

The publishers state, that after a trial in every possible way to induce the public 
to patronize a well-managed horticultural magazine, they have found so little appre- 
ciation, and abandoned the effort with much pecuniary loss to themselves. Tilton’s 
Journal has been published in several different forms to suit the popular taste. 

It was first printed in most elegant style, and intended to be of superior typo- 
graphical neatness ; it deserved credit in this respect. The publishers were stirring, 
active men, eager to secure contributors, and they did secure them too. We venture 
to say that no horticultural magazine, in so short an existence, ever gathered together 
s0 many articles from the best known horticultural writers of the day. 

The publishers found its high-toned plan and prices not remunerative, and then 
tried the cheap plan, at low prices of subscription, and now this too has failed. 

Boston is without its horticultural journal ; Hovey merged into its youthful aspi- 
rant, only to find at last the union was not successful. 

Out of six horticultural journals that existed two years ago, three have failed, and 
Tue Hortricutturist still leads the van, the oldest in age and well established in 
public confidence. We are sorry to see such horticultural magazines go down, but 
we might as well tell all frankly, there are two reasons why such periodicals are not 
more successful : 

lst. There is but a limited class out of the community at large who can and will 
interest themselves in a class journal, especially devoted to gardening and fruits. 

2d. The agricultural journals of the present day have stepped over into the field 
of horticulture, and by engaging horticultural editors, writers, ete., draw away a 
great many from the patronage of the horticultural magazines. Their readers feel 
well satisfied, too, with the modicum of information their weekly family or rural paper 
affords to them, and hence have no desire to look further. 

In the older days of Toe HorticuLturist, this was not so. No agricultural 
papers then were treating specially on horticultural subjects, and every one looked to 
Tus HortiouLturist, and nowhere else, for its appropriate information. 
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The Gardener’s Monthly, of Philadelphia, next in age to Tae Horticunturist, 
has in it the elements of a popularity and prosperity which will we hope keep it safely 
along for many years to come in a successful career. 

The Small Fruit Recorder partakes more of the social and family element. We 
hope its trials will see it safely established. 

The Western Pomologist we offer every encouragement to, for we are all friends 
and brothers in a good cause. 


Departing Glory. 


Our next door neighbor, The Rural New Yorker, had the unkindness in a late 
issue to criticise our horticultural journals, characterizing one as having a “ shabby 
dress;’’ another as ‘‘ departing glory.” 

We expected a greater cordiality from their editor than this. It should be the 
aim of such a journal as theirs to help those, who are doing what they are able, with 
kindly assistance, rather than to give vent to private criticisms. 

Were we to repeat the criticisms we have heard of the Rural, perhaps we might 
only have to use the very same words quoted above by their own editor as applying 
to us, but we will not do it. 

Tue HorricuLtTuRistT has no enemies, we hope to make none, but in truth, it 
will be generally admitted that for the past three years Toe HorTICULTURIST has 
been filled with more practical, useful and interesting matter, than for any ten years 
previous. It has been made in that time a financial success. Its illustrations have 
been more numerous and tasteful, and its appearance improved in many a tasteful 
way. Is there not more room, friend Rural, for friendly commendation than criti- 
cism, or don’t you believe in helping those ‘“ who try to help themselves?” If you 
do not, our subscribers do, and the verdict seems to be from the new subscribers we 
are receiving, “‘ We like THe Horticuturist.” 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, 


This new journal, started from our office with its first issue for December, is now 
increasing at the rate of 1,000 new subscribers per month, and has the germs of a 
popularity which will one day place it among the leading papers of. the city. Some 
idea of the extent of its business may be gained from the fact that our mails are now 
averaging at the rate of over 20,000 letters per year. 


Covering Strawberry Plants during the Winter. 


Evergreen boughs, straw or refuse brush ; anything of this nature will be found 
a valuable protection. Few plants are lost from exposure to severe cold ; it prevents 
any undue pressure by the snow, and also injurious freezing and thawing of the 
ground. It will be generally found that where any plants are mulched, the ground 
underneath is but slightly frozen. 


Daphne for Winter Flowering. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman recommends increased attention to the 
Daphne Odora. ‘‘ For two months they have been diffusing their fragrance through 
my apartments, and probably will continue to do so for several weeks more. Receiv- 
ing almost no care at all, they flourish in spite ot neglect; sometimes without water 
for more than a week, and the thermometer ranging from sixty down to the freezing 
point; still they maintain their equanimity and bloom on. Slight frost does not 
materially injure them, neither is sunshine indispensable. My plants, about three 
feet high, have been without a glance of sun during the blooming season. In fact 
the common mistake is too much care in their management, especially in regard to 
heat. The air of a sitting-room is too warm for the health of this plant, if long con- 
fined to it. A low temperature is requisite, while at the same time it prolongs the 
blooming season several weeks.” 


“* 
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The Lawrence Pear. 


Parker Earle says that the two most profitable pears in the West are Lawrence and 
Bartlett, placing the Lawrence ahead of even the latter. The principal trouble with 
the former is, that it is universally grown and prices must by and by be low. The 
Lawrence is very hardy, holds its foliage long, and is a good but not extravagant bearer. 
It is an excellent keeper, never rots at the core, medium in size, and handsome in 
appearance. The only drawback is its early starting in spring, and sometimes the 
partial destruction of its crops by late frost. 


Cheap Greenhouses, 


Charles Barnard says, in The Evening Post, that greenhouses are much more fre- 
quently found attached to private dwellings in England than here. An iron green- 
house, 12 feet long and 10 feet high, can be bought, glass and all, for $25. Dwel- 


lings that only command a rent of $200, have little greenhouses as part of the regular 
fixtures. : 


A Big Grape Vine. 


There is a Scuppernong grape vine growing on an island in the Albemarle Sound, 
on the eastern coast of North Carolina which has run across the island in different 
directions; and the vines leading from the original parent stock have stretched across 
nine acres of land, from tree to tree. Twenty barrels of wine have been made from 
it in one season. 

No one knows the age of this vine, but it is supposed to have been in existence 
when Sir Walter Raleigh first visited the country in 1584. (See Wyley's History of 
North Carolina, page 344.)—Rural Southerner. 


The Best Lawn Mower. 


We do not know the name of either maker or agent, but every one this year agrees 
in wnanimous favorable testimony for The Philadelphia. It is easy, does not clog 
nor get out of order. The best we have yet seen. 


Peonies. 


The Canada Farmer says, it is a wonder that these showy, sweet-scented flowers 
are not more generally planted all over the country in every garden and door-yard. 
They are perfectly hardy, requiring not even the slightest protection, flourish in any 
well drained soil, and need no further care than a little enriching from the compost 
heap every year, and to be kept clear of grass and weeds. There is also a consider- 
able variety, not that all the names to be found in the catalogues are distinct enough 
to be all desirable in a choice collection, but by a perusal of the descriptions any one 
can make a selection of half a dozen that will be distinct and pleasing. 


Planting Asparagus. 


The Tribune states, that strong plants of one year’s growth are the best for garden 
or field planting. In case it is found at the close of the first season’s growth, that 
the plants are small and weak, then they should be left in the seed-bed until they 
are two years old. But under no circumstances should roots over two years old be 
transplanted in a permanent bed. Old roots are only good for forcing in hot-beds. 
Fall planting of asparagus is suitable and perhaps better than spring, in localities 
south of Maryland. Asparagus roots may be kept out of the ground four or five 
weeks safely, before planting, by packing in damp moss or saw dust. 


The Doyenne Boussock Pear, 


We have for many years believed that this would become one of the most popular 
varieties of the pear. The tree is one of the most vigorous and healthy of growers, 
whether as standard or dwarf, and it holds its leaves remarkably well. It grows as 
freely on the quince as the Louise Bonne de Jersey or Angouleme. The fruit is 
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handsome and regular in form, and when picked a week or more before maturity and 
house-ripened, it reaches a high excellence. -It is one of the most productive with us 
of all pears. There is but one drawback on its value for market—it ripens with the 
Bartlett and with the later peaches. Alongside the Bartlett, it has commonly sold 
at a much lower price, although quite equal in quality, and better to many palates. 
In order to simplify and render the name more easily mastered by the workmen who 
cultivate and gather it, we have commonly termed it simply Boussock—but even here 
it proved too hard a name, as our man could only remember enough to call it 
‘** Bamboose.””—Country Gent. 


Training the Chinese Wistaria, 


This is a beautiful runner, popular everywhere, it is made to run on trellises— 
grows very rapidly—and its long racemes of blue flowers are beautiful. Florists 
have discovered a process to make this plant grow in tree form so as to support 
itself. This is the plan: ‘A young plant is first trained to a stake six feet high. 
When it reaches the top it is headed off. The second year, or as soon as it is stiff 
enough, the stake may be taken away, and the young plant support itself. It will 
never make running branches after this, as it expends itself in the effort to overcome 
gravitation. A beautiful umbrella head is formed, with hundreds of drooping 
flowers in spring.’’—Ez. 

Propagating Raspberries, 


In answer to an inquiry relative to the increase of raspberries set out last spring, 
the Small Fruit Recorder says, ‘that black caps should have the tips nipped by 
midsummer, and when these branch out and form tips that are bare of leaves from 
four to six inches, bury these tips in the ground at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
and before winter they will form fine roots. This layering or burying is generally 
done in August and September. The sucker raspberries will furnish new plants the 
second year, springing up in the form of suckers, which may be taken up in autumn 
for setting out. 

Propagating Currants. 

As soon as the‘leaves ripen, cut off the new growth and make cuttings about six 
inches long. Set them in rows fifteen inches apart and two inches in the rows. 
Just as winter sets in, cover them over with coarse litter—taking it off in spring, 
and keeping them well hoed, and by fall they will have large fine roots.—Recorder. 


Parsons Mignionette. 


This proves not to be a new variety after all, and the English growers are 
complaining in their Horticultural journals how fearfully they have been sold. It 
has no merit over the large flowered white Mignonette, save that it is a more 
vigorous grower. 

My Summer in a Garden. 

Charles Dudley Warner’s new book has been received with favor in England, as 
appears by this notice in the Gardener’s Chronicle: 

‘** Those of our readers who can enjoy genuine humor should get hold of a little 
book lately issued, entitled My Summer in a Garden, by Charles Dudley Warner. 
The difficulties and delights of American gardening, the former comprising boys, 
birds, insects, and weeds, are amusingly depicted. The weeds which most exercised 
our author’s patience are ‘ Pussley” and ‘‘Snake-grass;” the former ‘‘a fat, 
ground-clinging, spreading, greasy thing, and the most propagatious plant I know” 
—doubtless the Portulacca oleracea, an introduction from Europe; the latter 
probably our “ Twitch,” or ‘‘Couch” (Triticum repens), a grass with ‘“‘a slender, 
beautiful stalk, and when you cut it down, or pull up a long root of it, you fancy it 
is got rid of; but in a day or two it will come up in the same spot in half a dozen 
vigorous blades. Cutting down and pulling up is what it thrives on. Extermination 
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rather helps it. If you follow a slender white root, it will be found to run under 
the ground until it meets another slender white root; and you will soon unearth a 
network of them, with a knot somewhere, sending out dozens of sharp-pointed, 
healthy shoots, every joint prepared to be an independent life and plant.” 


Growing Asparagus. 


The culture of asparagus was lately the subject of discussion by the members of 
the Horticultural Society in Dessau; and among the views expressed were the 
following : ; 

That the old method of burying large quantities of manure deep under the surface 
was vubjectionable, since asparagus does not derive its nourishment from a great 
depth, and the plants often become too often embedded when the thick substratum 
of manure collapses by rotting. The preference often given to old plants, in making 
selections for a new bed, was also considered a mistake. Plants become sickly and 
less vigorous in the seed bed, so as to be much more sensitive to the change in 
transplanting. Southern exposure, shelter from cold winds, a porous soil, and the 
total absence of trees, was recommended as essential conditions to the highest 
success. ‘I'he soil is to be turned to the depth of from two to three feet, and then 
manured to the depth of one foot. This is most conveniently done in autumn, 
during dry weather. Spring is the best time for planting, and the best direction of 
the trenches is ‘“‘ walled up,” as is termed, between the rows, and upon these other 
vegetables may be cultivated while the asparagus bed is young; but they are 
eventually absorbed in filling up the ditch around and between the plants. Well 
rotted manure, or suitable compost, is combined with the earth of the walls for this 
purpose. Besides giving constant attention to stirring the soil and weeding, the 
young plants need to be watered regularly whenever the state of the weather 
requires it. 

Viburnum Plicatum. 


The Rural Home says:—This new Viburnum or Snowball promises to be of great 
value. It produces in great profusion, large trusses of pure white flowers. The 
trusses are very compact and the individual flowers have great substance. It has 
been but little propagated as yet, and consequently is not known. It may be 
regarded as a great acquisition to the list of flowering shrubs. 


Profits of a Small Garden. 


A gardener at Rochester owns a garden of 80 by 100 feet. His trees are twelve 
years old, and the fruit sold during this year is as follows: 
5 bu. Shropshire Damson plums, from two trees, $3 per bushel... $15 00 
2 bu. mixed Plums, $2 per bushel.............-..- Cceccoceces 
14 bu. Flemish Beauty Pear, $3 per bushel.............. ‘seats 
8 bbls. Louise Bonne, from four trees, $7 per bbl.... 
14 bu. Beurre Giffard Pear ; 
1 bu. Baftlett Pear.......ccccsecsecccececces 
2 bu. Beurre d’Anjou Pear, $4 per bushel 
3 bu. Duchesse d’Angouleme, $4 per bushel 


Training Peach Trees Low. 


A correspondent of the Western Pomologist, who writes from Buchanan county, 
Iowa, says that he never fails to have a good crop of peaches every year, by a 
simple process of protection which he employs. He cuts off the young tree, sixteen 
inches from the ground, and allows the limbs to shoot out on each side below, like 


the rods of an umbrella. By weights or stakes, he keeps them down in a horizontal 
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position, so that the stump is like the spokes of a wagon wheel lying upon the 
ground. About the middle of August he cuts back one-third, or one-half the new 
wood, with a pair of pruning shears, and late in the fall covers the whole with corn 
stalks. In this way the buds are saved. 


Orange Growing in California. 


The average yield per tree is set down as 1,500. If 1,000 oranges be assumed to 
each tree, however, and seventy trees be assumed to the acre, the product of 70,000 
oranges results. Calculating that these sell at $20 per thousand, the result of 
$14,000 for an orchard of ten acres is given. Cutting off one-half to allow for all 
contingencies, $7,000 still remains as the offspring of a single crop. The proceeds 
of a recent crop at Los Angelos are reported at $20,000, while $500 included the 
entire outlay due to pruning, taking care of the ground, and so forth. 


Water-melons in the South. 


An exchange says: The water-melon trade between Augusta, Ga., and the 
northern cities, is very large this season and very remunerative. Some small farmers 
who cultivate water-melons say that they can realize more from this crop, and with 
much less labor and outlay, than they could from a large cotton plantation. From 
the 3d to the 7th August, 9,362 were shipped to New York, and of this number 5,939 
were sent in one day, on the 7th. During the same time, 5,907 melons were 
forwarded by the South Carolina railroad, at an average price of twenty-five cents 
iar Strawberries at St. Joseph, Michigan. 


The (St. Joseph) Herald, after a very careful collection of statistics gives the 
total shipments of strawberries from that place this season, as 24,878 bushels. The 
estimated receipts were $74,634; the expenses—commissions, crates and boxes, 
picking and freight, are given at $41,297.48, leaving $33,336.52 net to producers. 
The shipments began May 28, and continued four weeks. The heaviest shipment 
was 2,769 bushels, on June 12. This is only an average of twelve cents per quart, 


rather small, we think. 
Forcing Strawberries. 


A. M. Purdy, of Palmyra, N. Y., states in his Small Fruit Recorder, that on the 
27th day of May he picked fine ripe berries that were forced in the following 
manner: . These strawberries were rooted last fall in the “ Beecher” strawberry 
baskets, kept in a cold frame through the winter, and early this spring set around 
on the walls of our green house. We had ripe berries about the 15th of May. 
They ripened up nicely. Had we set them up close to the glass we would have 
ripened them fully two weeks earlier. We find the French, Wilson’s Albany, 
Triomphe d’ Gand, Agriculturist and Philadelphia, among the best for forcing 
purposes. 

Lily of the Valley in Winter, 


The Lily of the Valley may be forced into bloom in winter as readiiy as the 
Hyacinth. Select large, healthy clumps, and put them in good rich soil, and then 
place in a warm room, giving sufficient water to prevent drying, but not enough to 
cause a decay of roots. A box will answer, if pots cannot be obtained, and we are 
sure that those who are fond of house plants in winter, will be pleased with this 


little gem when in bloom; for its fragrance is not so powerful as to be offensive in a 
close room.— Rural New Yorker. 


Changing the Colors of Flowers. 


The Mirror of Science says, that a case is known of a yellow primrose, which, 
when planted in a rich soil, had the flowers changed to a brilliant purple. It also 
says, that, charcoal adds great brilliancy to the colors of Dahlias, Roses and Petunias ; 
carbonate of soda reddens pink hyacinths, and phosphate of soda changes the colors 
of many plants. 
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Killing Blackberry Bushes. 


One of the editors of The Rural New Yorker,in answer to the question, how to 
kill Blackberry vines, says : 

I have not only planted but killed out several acres of blackberry bushes during 
the last ten years, and have not found either a very troublesome task. Last sum- 
mer I destroyed a plantation by simply mowing off the plants and thoroughly plow- 
ing up the voots.. Nota plant lived, nor has a sucker appeared this season ; and I 
attribute my success more to the time of doing the work than to the manner or 
thoroughness. The time selected was immediately after gathering the fruit, i. e., 
the first of August. The plants were then growing vigorously, and the stems and 
roots immature, consequently the cutting and plowing was too much even for a black- 
berry. This simple method is almost equally as certain in destroying noxious plants 
of other species, but the time must be varied to correspond with the growth of the 
plant, as some mature éarly and others late. Always select a time when the plants 
are making or just finishing their most vigorous growth. 


Pears, 


The editor of the Germantown Telegraph comments on some pears he has seen 
fruiting. The Beurre d’Anjou he pronounces only a third rate pear. The Rutter 
he finds flavorless, acid and dry, and altogether worthless. The Howell has disap- 
pointed him so far, but he gives it time for a longer trial. The Kirtland rots easily 
but he rather likes it. Manning’s Elizabeth is prolific, but in quality is not first 
rate, being handsome as a fruit; however it makes a good market variety. The 


earliest pear is the Doyenne d’Ete, and though small he would not be without it. 
He does not consider the Dearborn as of much account. The Julienne is an excel- 
lent summer variety, of good quality, prolific and early. Bloodgood is the best of 
all his early pears. The Giffard is excellent in every sense as an autamn fruit. 
The Potts pear turns out to be the Glout Morceau, and it is excellent. So is the 
Lawrence as a late fruit. 

Editor’s Remarks.—Something wrong with the Major’s orchard. The d’Anjou is 
superb almost everywhere else, and we say ditto to the Howell. Guess the Major 
has been eating gooseberry syrup. 


The Ransom Curculio Trap. 


M. B. Bateham says that he found the ‘‘ Ransom Curculio Trap ” of more service 
in catching the squash bug than the curculio. He lays two or three bits of shingle 
or thin board near the hill of plants, the ground being a little rough so that the bugs 
can crawl under them, as they will do every cool night, and on turning over the 
covers early in the morning, the bugs can easily be crushed with the sole of the boot, 
or with a flat stick. 


The Chinese Primrose. 


The Country Gentleman say:: ‘There are some plants that will grow and 
blossom with but little care or attentien, but with others, constant care is needful. 
Among the former class, the Chinese primrose takes front rank. It will continue in 
bloom from nine to ten months out of twelve ; and its pure white, or rich pink and 
crimson flowers are a great ornament, So tenacious of life and health is the root, 
that if planted in cotton-wool, soaked with water, and not allowed to wither for want 
of moisture, it will put forth its tender blossoms for months. It can be thus 
planted in a china vase or saucer, or in a glass dish, making a lovely ornament for a 
parlor or boudoir table. The cost of it is small—a twenty cent scrip will procure a 
fine plant, and its flowers are a certainty.” 
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Strawberry Plants for House Culture. 


One of the editors of the Rural New Yorker recommends these as great novelties : 
“The little Bush Alpines are really pretty plants for house culture, and in a moder- 
ately low temperature will produce fruit continuously. I have taken up and potted 
a good number of plants to-day, of both the red and white Bush Alpine, and expect 
that their fruit and flowers will, during the coming winter, amply repay the little 
care required in culture. I should think that those ladies who take so much delight 
in window plants, would try the Alpine strawberries. The varieties that produce 
runners are very pretty when grown in hanging baskets, for the long pendant stems 
produce a bunch of leaves, flowers and fruit at every joint, and I am sure the whole 
appearance of the plant is equal, if not superior, in elegance to the Wandering Jew, 
(Sazifraga sarmentosa,\ Tradescantia, and scores of similar plants that are generally 
cultivated for such purposes.’ 


The Grafton Mineral Fertilizer. 


The disposition of the public to put some confidence in this was considerably 
disturbed by the attack of Dr. Nichols upon it—who declared it useless as a 
fertilizer. From its analysis, we should judge it to contain very little fertilizing 
material, but somchow statements will creep out here and there from a few cultivators, 
generally flower gardeners, who find it has some efficacy in repelling insects. We 
should not allude to it at all if it were not for the fact that, if it is found to have 
some value as an insect exterminator, we will be delighted to hear of the triumph 
of practice over science, for even scientific men get caught occasionally. This powder 
was used by a correspondent of the Small Fruit Recorder, in North Carolina— 
applying it to strawberries and cabbages—in the latter case a single application 
was sulficient to make the cabbage louse depart, and in keeping away squash and 
cucumber beetles, he found it quite as efficacious as gypsum. 


Charles Downing Strawberry. 


A fruit grower in Lowa finds this the best out of eight other best varieties he 
could select. 
No. 19 Seedling Grape. 


This new variety of grape is stated by Elwanger and Barry to bear enormously, 
and to be entirely free from mildew. 


How to Pack Roots Around Trees. 


When we transplant our trees we should pack the earth well around ‘the 
roots. They were used to it in the nursery or where they stood, and they require 
at least the same solid grasp. The way we pack, even if we do it pretty closely, 
still falls far short of the original pressure. Wecan only pack close enough by 
pounding; other pressure is not sufficient. Do it carefully, but do it firmly. Have 
the roots all spread out evenly and naturally—a strained root will not thrive—and 
then apply the pressure. Of course, the firmer the soil is sifted and worked in 
among the roots, the better. If moist, the packing will be the more effectual. In 
his way your trees will have many advantages. They will withstand the wind and 
drouth, and even the rain better; there will not be that washing among the roots, 
making them even more loose than before, but they will resist even, to some extent, 
the penetration of the moisture in the solid bed in which they are established.— Ez. 


Renovating Quince Trees, 


I had in my garden several trees which for quite a number of years had never 
borne the value of one peck of fair quinces, and [ had about made up my mind to 
destroy them, when a neighbor called on me and stated his had been in a similar 


condition until he took them in baud. First he trimmed out all dead and useless 
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wood. He then hoed and cleaned away all grass, etc., which tended to retard their 
growth, giving them clean cultivation. He then gave them a thorough manuring, 
with fresh horse manure, and from that time his trees had never failed to produce a 
full crop. I accordingly adopted his course to the letter, and so long as I continued 
this course had an abundant supply, and of the finest quatity.—Smadi Fruit Recorder. 


Curiosities of Horticulture. 


The editor of the Germantown Telegraph has recently had sent him for examination 
by Mr. Preston T. C. West, of that city, a valuable old work published in London 
in 1596, which treats principally upon the arrangement and management of gardens, 
from which he publishes some extracts. We reproduce a few of them, and may at 
some other time publish others to show our readers the state of Horticulture in that 
early age: 

“Of the Ordring and Care of the Strawberries.—The Strawberrie is accounted 
among those hearbs that grow in the fields of their owne accorde. And the Berries 
be much eaten at all men’s tables in the sommer for the pleasantness of them, which 
for a more delight in eating they dresse with wine and sugar. The rehearsall of the 
fame of this hearb needeth not, seeing the same is known to all persons. And it 
aptly groweth in shadowey places and rather under the shadowe of other hearbes 
than alone. And the plantes set in gardens will grow unto the bigness of a mulberry, 
if the earth before in the beds be well dressed, and diligently tended of the gardener. 
But hearbe of itself continueth not above a yeare.”’ 

“Of the Ordring and Care of the Lavender.—Lavender is an hearbe sweet in 
smelling, and at this day growing in most gardens: of the whith be two kinds, the 
one growing high, and sending forth a great savour, which, for it giveth no less 
savour than the Spike, is of the same named Spikenard; and the other, both in the 


largeness of the leafe, and savour, is lesser. And for that the same is occupied in 
baths, and in the washing of hands, for the sweetness of smell, therefore of most 
men, named the Lavender. Also the first is named the male, and the other the 
female, as sundry authors write. And now the Lavender joyeth to be set in an open 
and sunny place, and in stony earth, for so it prospereth the better.” 


How to Exterminate the Apple Tree Borer. 


As soon as the middle of July examine carefully the trees at the base. Destroy 
the eggs of the borer, if any, by rubbing with a corn-cob. The presence of the 
borer may be determined by a depression of the bark, the color being pale and 
unnatural, and second by a round hole at the mouth of each depression about one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter, out of which may be seen protruding a substance 
resembling refuse tan bark. The course of the borer is usually spiral and just 
under the bark; at other times he penetrates or rather bores deep into the body, 
perhaps directly through the very heart of the tree. In the former case cut out the 
intruder with a sharp pen-knife, cutting away the bark as little as possible, and in 
the latter case follow up the same with a bent pointed wire. (If the object of your 
pursuit should ery out, ‘* All we want is to be let alone,” you can do so with safety, 
after giving him two or three attacks in the rear.) Cover all wounds with tar or 
grafting wax, after which bank up with dirt. If after the borer or borers are cut 
out, the tree becomes quite girdled, proceed as follows: With a sharp half-inch 
chisel make from six to ten incivions downward in the bark and wood, just below 
thé girdle, and in a similar manner a corresponding number just above the girdle. 
Then from a vigorous tree cut several sprouts of the proper length, wedge-shaped at 
both ends, and fit the same in the incisions, thus forming a complete connection for 
the sap. Wax the points of contact, also the girdled portion, bank high with dirt, 
prune thoroughly, and the tree will come out all right. Still further, if the tree is 
not only girdled, but completely bored down, in such case save the more prominent 
sprout or sucker, if any, that may spring from any portion of the stub above the 
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point of grafting, and, if the roots are vigorous, the sprouts will grow with incred- 
ible rapidity, from two to three feet in a season. Lastly, if the tree, both root and 
branch, is completely destroyed by the borer, we can only say, apply to the nursery 
for a substitute, withal paying in the future good heed to poor Richard’s maxim, as 
found at the head of this article.—Jn Journal of the Farm. OQ. A. Pratt. 


The Western Pomologist says that for the west the Flemish Beauty is peculiarly 
fitted to a lightish soil, for the finest fruit grown in lowa and Kansas has been grown 
on a light, sandy loam. 


Fruits for the Southern States. 


The following list is recommended by The Southern Times and Planter: 


Apples.—The early Harvest commences to ripen early in June, and continues for 
three weeks. The tree is a good grower, and the apple eats well, but is not suited 
for marketing purposes. 

The Red Astrachan is the handsomest early apple; rather acid, but a fine market 
apple; the tree is a very vigorous grower, but not an early bearer. This com- 
mences to ripen in May and continues six weeks. 

For July, the Family, Horse and Julian are choice. 

For August and September, we can very strongly recommend the Taunton and 
Junaluskee. The Tuscaloosa seedling is very good. The Taunton and Junaluskee 
are both early and regular bearers; both varieties have borne good crops every year 
Sor the last five. 

For October, we recommend the Mangum and Kittageskee ; the latter makes most 
beautiful and delicious preserves. As winter varieties, the Shockley Stevenson’s 
and winter Stansill are first-class. The Stansill bears, with us, every year. These 
varieties will give a supply of fresh fruit throughout the year. A few of each of 
the summer varieties are sufficient in any orchard intended for family use. If 
planted for market, a larger proportion of the Red Astrachan and Taunton would be 
found profitable, excluding entirely those ripening in July. 

We would advise, in either case, fully two-thirds of the orchard planted in the 
Shockley, which is undoubtedly the apple for the Cotton belt. 


Pears. 


Dwarf pear trees have done nothing with us. Of the standard, the following is a 
succession of pears, ripening from June till October, which we can recommend, 
from our own experience, as excellent and reliable: 

. Doyenne D’Ete.......-seeeees ovccecccccccccees Ripe in June: 

Belle Lucrative........++++-+- oe scccceeees oes «© July and August. 
Bartlett and St. Michael Archangel «August and September. 
Beurre Superfine and Duchesse D’Angouleme *¢ — September. 

Beurre Clairgeau and Glout Morceau ......s.eee+. “ October. 

These are the only varieties which we can recommend very highly among those 
thoroughly tested by us. 


The Beauty of the Cocoa Groves. 


Of all the enchanting rural scenery which the traveller in tropical America wit- 
nesses, the cocoa grove is by far the most charming—surpassing in its singular 
beauty and variety of colors even the curious nutmeg groves, the tea bushes, the 
vegetable ivory palm trees, or the coffee plantations in full bloom. 

_ The cocoa tree is the only one in all tropical countries whose branches, trunk and 
roots (as far as the latter protrude from the ground), are ever covered with small 
flowers, resembling those of the myrtle. Between these flowers are pendant, in dis- 
tances of a foot or two, the large cocoa fruit, which have the size and shape of a 
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full-sized cucumber, when full grown, about ten inches long and three inches in 
diameter. 

Each tree has these cucumber-like fruits in nearly all colors of the rainbow, from 
a pale green to a sulphur yellow, from the most brilliant orange to the brighest 
scarlet, and from purple to the brightest violet, and thence to dark brown, the color 
of maturity. Kept dark and shaded, the effect is magical, and resembles a garden 
illuminated after dark with colored lamps, the trees being in straight lines, and at 
convenient distances. 

These fruits are called ‘*mazurcas” by the Spaniards, and contain in rows the 
rose-colored seeds of full cocoa size in a whitish pulp, the whole contents, agree- 
able to the palate, and of a flavor resembling apples.—V. Y. Mercantile Journal. 


How to Preserve Flowers During the Winter. 
A writer to the Oneida Circular thus tells how he did it: 


The Cannas, Dahlias, Erythrinas, Madeira vines, Salvias, ete., had to be carefully 
arranged in a long bin or box, and covered with sand or dry earth. The different 
varieties of Gladiolus had to be placed in so many separate boxes or bags. The Lily 
and Amaryllis bulbs do best when potted in suitable soil, and placed on a dry shelf, 
to await the time for bringing them forward for summer flowering. Tuberoses and 
Colocasias are to be covered with dry sand, and so kept until it is time to prepare 
them for the hot-bed or forcing-pit. Then the bulbs of the Tigridias must be placed 
in bags and hung out of reach of rats and mice Tritomas do well in large pots or 
tubs, but require to be sprinkled with water now and then to keep them im a semi- 
growing state. There is in the cellar, as you know, an almost endless array of pots 
and tubs containing Abutilons, Aloes, Cactus, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Hydrangeas, 
Oleanders, Pampas Grass, Roses, Yuccas, and other things too numerous to men- 
tion. These are to be cared for and given occasional sprinklings of water. Cactus 
and aloes, however, need little or no watering during the winter. Then, as the 
gallery of our large hall is well lighted, and warmed with steam, we have filled the 
windows with plants, in quantity sufficient to adorn one or more conservatories. 
There are Abutilons, Acanthus, Aloysia citriodora or Lemon Verbena, Callas, 
Coleus in variety, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Ivies, Lycopodias, and Ferns, 
Maurandias, Oleanders, Petunias, Roses, Salvias, Tropseolums, Verbenas, etc., etc. 
These require frequent turnings, so as to expose all parts of the plants equally to 
the sunlight ; otherwise they will grow one-sided and unsymmetrical. Roses, Rose 
Geraniums, Verbenas, etc., require frequent washings to free them from aphis, or 
green fly. They all require systematic watering and frequent sprinkling, and some 
slight protection in extreme cold weather. Occasionally re-pottings are necessary, 


especially towards spring, when the severity of winter has passed, and they have 
begun to grow somewhat vigorously. 


Destroying the Apple Moth. 


We have tried three methods: first, with considerable success, that of catching 
the moth in bottles of sweetened water hung in the trees; but the process of refill- 
ing the bottles from time to time proved rather tedious, to say nothing of the 
expense ; secondly, the plan, now under trial, of pasturing sheep and calves in the 
orchard; thirdly, on a limited scale and with fair success, that of placing woolen 
rags in the crotches and main branches of the trees. This method was tried the 
past season, and promises to be not only the most practicable, but also the most 
successful. Old carpets were made use of, cut in pieces nine inches square, folded 
two or three times. Into its folds the larva of the insect crawls and spins its cocoon, 
preparatory to undergoing its change to a perfect insect. The experiment has 
proved that a large majority of the worms leave the apple before it drops, even in 
the fore part of the season, and descend to the crotch of the tree, or perhaps to the 
ground, in order to find a place of concealment under the loose bark. These rags 
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offer to the insects a very acceptable and cozy retreat, of which they readily avail 
themselves ; and all that is necessary for their certain destruction is to pass alon 
once in ten or twelve days during the season and crush the larve with the hand, 
replacing the cloth; or, what would be still better and more expeditious, run the 
cloth through a pair of rollers carried for the purpose. In case of large trees that 
have many branches, it might be well to place two or tree cloths in a tree. No very 
systematic course was taken in making the experiment; but in every instanc:, when 
examined, from two to ten larvee were found in the folds of a single cloth. Late in 
the season, after the apples had been gathered, on examining the cloths in three 
dwarf apple-trees that had not been disturbed for a number of days, eight, fifteen 
and twenty-one, respectively, were found to have taken up quarters for the winter in 
the folds of the cloths. These cloths, if saved, may be used for more than one 
season. 

The result of our experiment with this third method convinces us that by follow- 
ing it up faithfully a great reduciion of the pest may be effected, and, consequently, 
larger and fairer crops of fruit be realized.—Henry Thacher in Oneida Circular. 


What it Costs to Experiment. 


‘A few years since, when the grape fever was raging throughout the country, I 
caught the infection and planted a large number of the recommended varieties. Ten 
years of trial has shown me their worthlessness (at least in my grounds), and I or- 
dered the greater part grubbed up and thrown into the fire, and the costly trellis posts 
used for fence. In passing through the vineyard many of my old enthusiastic feel- 
ings in regard to new sorts were brought to mind—yes, and the prices I was led to 
pay for them. Here was a Winchester marked for destruction. I dispatched my 


three dollars for a little vest-pocket edition of it as soon as the advertisement ap- 
peared in the Rural New Yorker. How carefully I planted and cared for it, but how 
miserably I have been repaid for wy labor. And here is a row of Rogers’ Hybrids 
—three vines of each of some twenty varieties; cost me two dollars per struw, for 
the gardeners used to sell plants that were more like small straws than vines; and 
now shall I discard them all, or try my patience another ten years? Some years they 
bear a good crop of fair fruit, but there is not one of them equal to the Concord with 
me. ‘Dig them up, John, and we will save hoeing and training.’ The next two 
rows are Sa and Israella, fifty vines, cost three dollars each—$150—planted seve- 
years ago, carefully cultivated, bone-dusted, limed, poudretted and trained on ap- 
proved systems; but the entire returns for seven years would not amount to as many 
pounds of good ripe fruit. Marked forthe grub-ax! 

‘* Next row Miller’s seedlings. Purchased before named, in order to be a little 
ahead of my neighbors; received a letter two years after from the originator, saying 
that there were none among the number worth naming. ‘Dig.’ And here are five 
rows, two hundred feet long, consisting of various sorts, such as Allen’s Hybrid, Re- 
becea, Clinton, White King, Claret, Mary, Spotted Globe, Diana, Black Hawk, Lydia 
Raabe, Lehigh, and fifty similar varieties, which cost me from $1 to $5 per vine, to 
say nothing of cultivation and trellises and the only return from them was the 
pleasure of anticipation at the time of purchase, and the grim satisfaction of seeing 
the vines burn to-day. 

*‘ And now, what have I left? Why, simply Concord, Delaware, Hartford, and 
a few of the later novelties such as Walter, Senasqua, Croton, Arnold’s Hybrids, and 
a few others which are still on propagation grounds only. Of course, I am willing 
to admit that Iona is a success in a few localities, and so are some of Rogers 
Hybrids; but this is a local result of local experience the same as mine, and each 
must report accordingly. I have certainly learned a valuable lesson, and shall store it 
away in my memory as a costly keepsake.""— Daily Rural Life, in Rural New Yorker. 
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